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gone.* So the cat was acting wisely in disappearing.
The trouble was that it didn't completely disappear as
it should have done. Every night its plaintive mew
was heard and, although it was never seen, its paws
pit-pattered on the oilcloth, and Miss Truscott
declared that she felt it rub itself against her bare
leg as she was stepping into her bed. Mrs. Coolers
house was Number Ten in Norman Row and Mr.
Klitch's shop Number Eleven. Mrs. Coole roundly
accused Mr. Klitch, whom she had always detested
(she approved of very few people), of harbouring
the cat. He merely shrugged his shoulders and
smiled. . . .

But Miss Truscott, having tea with Mrs* Fender,
not only saw Alice Dickens looking into her tea-cup
but heard the cat mew for milk in the way that it
always used to do.

Both ladies stared at the fog that crept in wisps
of lawn across the Cathedral Green and * wished for
company/

* Nonsense, Millie/ said Mrs. Fender.    ' Poor
Alice is dead and there's an end of it/

4 Listen!' said Millie Truscott.

And both old ladies listened: the wash-stand
also listened, and the bed and the three chairs and
the photograph of the long-dead Mr. Fender on the
mantelpiece. The Cathedral chimes rang the half-
hour but neither lady stirred. Miss Truscott held
her tea-cup in her hand.

* Have another piece of that seed-cake/ said Mrs.
Fender, * and don't be silly.    It's only the trickling
of that pipe in the attic/

But it wasn't. It was Mrs. Coole who opened
the door without knocking and stood, a great moun-